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From the Youth’s Friend. 
REV. LEGH RICHMOND. 

To many of our youthful readers the name of 
Legh Richmond may be familiar. Who among them 
has not read, and even wept over the pages of the 
“Dairyman’s Daughter,” and of “ Little Jane?” 
Perhaps you do not know that the respected author 
of the works you have felt so much imerested in, has 
rested from his labours. ‘The greatand good man, 
who sat by the bedside of the “‘ Young Cottager,” 
and pointed her to the “‘ Lamb of God who taketh 
away the sins of the world,” has gone to his reward. 
Hlis last hours were peaceful and happy, as his life 
had been useful and holy. 

In writing to his children, this excellent man 
gives the following account of his beloved mother, 
whose early and pious instructions proved a great 
blessing to him in after life. 

“My mother had six children: three of whom 
died in infancy. A very affecting circumstance ac- 
companied the death of one of them, and was a se- 
vere trial to her feelings. Her youngest child, a 
sweet little boy, only just two years old, through the 
carelessness of his nurse, fell from a bed-room win- 
dow upon the pavement beneath. I was at that 
time six years of age, and happened to be walking 
upen the very spot when the distressing event oc- 
curred ; I was, therefore, the first to take him up. 
I delivered into our agonized mother’s arms the poor 
little sufferer. ‘The head was fractured, and he on- 
ly survived the fall about thirty hours. I still pre- 
serve a very lively and distinct remembrance of the 
straggle between the natural feelings of the mother 
and the spiritual resignation of the Christian. She 
passed the sad interval of suspense in almost contin- 
ual prayer, and found God a present help in time 
of trouble. Frequently during that day did she re- 
tire with me; and as I knelt beside her, she utter- 
ed the feelings and desires of her heart to God. I 
remember her saying, ‘If 1 cease praying for five 
minutes, I am ready to sink under this unlooked for 
distress; but, when I pray, God comforts and up- 
holds me: his will, not mine, be done.’ Once she 
said, ‘Help me to pray, my child: Christ suffers 
little children to come to him, and forbids them not; 
say something.’ ‘ WhatshallI say, mamma? shall 
I fetch a book ?” ‘Not now,’ she replied ; ‘ speak 
from your heart, and ask God that we may be re- 
conciled to his will, and bear this trial with patience.’ 

“The day after the infant’s death, she took me 
tothe bed on which my little brother lay; and, 
kneeling down, she wept for a few moments in si- 
lence; and then taking his cold hand in one of hers, 
and mine in the other, she said, ‘ Lord, if it had 
not been thy good pleasure, it had not been thus. 
Thy will be done! I needed this heavy trial to show 
me more of myself, and to wean me from the world. 
Forgive my sins, O God! and let me not murmur.’ 
Then, looking upon the cherub countenance of her 
babe, she added, ‘Thou art not Jost, but gone be- 
fore me.’ She then put his hand into mine, and 
said, ‘If you live, my child, never forget this; and 
may I one day meet you both in heaven.’ ” 


-CKo— 
From the Utica Visitant and Magazine. 
THE LITTLE GIRL WHO REMEMBERED 
HER MOTHER’S PRAYERS, 

I once knew a little girl, about five years old, 
who had a pious mother. While I was sitting with 
er one evening, in her mother’s chamber, she 
went up to the bed-side, and said to me in a low 
voice, ‘Uncle, here is the place where mother 
kneels down every night, and prays with me, be- 


fore I go to bed. “She puts her hand-on my head, 





when she prays; and she cries, Uncle. Do you 
know what makes mother ery when she prays ?”’— 
I told her, it was because she was very anxious 
that God should hear her prayer, and make her 
daughter a good girl, and take her to heaven when 
she died. The little girl then said, ‘‘ Mother al- 
ways prays that we may live in heaven when we 
die. How can we, Uncle?” Said she, ‘‘ When 
brother Wiltiam died, they put him in a little cof- 
fin, and when I kissed him, he was very cold, and 
when Jane and I looked down in the grave, before 
they threw the dirt on him, we saw the worms there. 
And Pa told me that they would feed on him, and 
that soon he would be all gone. And mother says 
I must die one of these days, and be put in the 
grave; but ifI am, how can I be in heaven ?” 

I then tried to show her, that her soul would 
live after her body had been put in the grave ; and 
that she would be able to think just as well as she did 
before death. I told her of heaven, where good 
children would live with Jesus Christ ; where they 
would meet their parents, and sisters, and broth- 
ers, and be very happy. And then J told her 
of hell, where Satan and wicked children are suf- 
fering God’s wrath. 

While I was talking, the dear little girl had 
come close up to me, and was winding my watch- 
chain round her finger, looking very solemn all the 
time, for she had heard that it was a very solemn 
thing to hear about heaven and hell. When I 
stopped, she looked up in my face and said she 
was afraid God did not love her, because she cried 
and was very naughty, when her sister told her it 
was time to go to school. But she said she would 
try to be a good girl in future, and think more a- 
bout Jesus Christ, and try to love him better. She 
then asked to sit upon my knee, and said that 
beautiful hymn, 

** Jesus, lover of my seul, 
«Let me to thy bosom fly,” &c. 

This little girl had a pious mother, who loved to 
pray with her daughter. She will never forget 
how her dear mother laid her hands upon her head, 
and wept over her. And when her mother is gone 
to heaven, the little girl will always remember her 
prayers and tears, and they may be the means of 
making her a good girl, & of bringing her to heaven. 
2 Ifthe little girl, who sees this story, will read it 
to her mother,I have no doubt but she may be prevail- 
ed upon to pray with her, asdidthe mother of this 
little girl, and perhaps it may be the means of sav- 
ing her precious soul. D. M. 








RELIGION. 








EVENING CONVERSATION, 


Look at the heavens, my dear children, and ad- 
mire their beauty and grandeur! ‘The heavens 
declare the glory of God, and the firmament shew- 
eth forth his handy work!” See that lofty blue ex- 
panse, how it declares its Maker’s glory, and those 
beautiful orbs of light ever ‘“ singing as they shine, 
‘the hand that made us, is divine.’ ‘The sweet 
singer of Israel, the royal David- says, “ When I 
consider the heavens, the work of thy hands, the 
moon and the stars, which thon hast ordained: what 
is man that thou art mindful of him, or the son of 
man that thou visitest him.” Great is the glory 
and the majesty of our God; but oh! greater far, 
and even far more wonderful to us, is his kind con- 
descension and love! What are we, my dear chil- 
dren, what is man, that the great, the Almighty 
God, should have stooped from heaven his dwel- 
ling place, from the throne where his honor dwel- 
leth, to regard our guilty lost condition. We de- 
serve nothing at his hand but everlasting punish- 





ment. But when there was none to pity, or to 
save, God was merciful, God stooped to save. 
And he gave the Son of his love! Jesus came 
down to our sinful dying world! He lived a life of 
pain and suffering: he bled and died! Dear chil- 
dren, did you ever hear of love like this? And do 
you not love Jesus! My son, my daughter, will 
you turn away from this dear Saviour, and refuse 
togive him your hearts? He is willing, he is 
waiting to hear you. He can hear the softest 
prayer. He can hear if you speak only in your 
hearts tohim. He was once a child Jike you, and 
even now, he loves little children. Oh! then, re- 
pent of your sins, pray to him, love him, serve 
him, and when you die, your immortal spirit, of far 
more value than any of those bright stars, shall 
shine in the glory of Heaven brighter than them all ! 
[Youth's Friead. 


—-e2A— 
EDWARD AND THE CAT, 

** Mother,” said little Edward one day, ‘‘ our cat 
ought to be killed.” His mother wondered to hear 
her little boy talk so, and look so cross too, and she 
said, ‘‘ Why Edward, what has poor puss done ?” 
‘“* Why Mother, I give her milk and meat and make 
a nice bed for her and all, and yet she won’t mind 
a word I say; when I goto drive her out of the 
room, she won’t go unless she wants to, and when I 
go to push her, she growls and sometimes she will 
not Jet meeven stroke her back.” ‘ And she ought 
to be killed, because she does not love nor mind 
you ?” said his mother. ‘ Yes Ma’am, whenI am 
so kind to her.” ‘ But stop, my son, and think a 
little ;—poor puss is a dumb animal, she does’nt 
know right from wrong; cannot you forgive her ?”’ 
Edward looked a Jittle ashamed at being so unmer- 
ciful, but he said rather pettishly, ‘‘I wish we had 
a kind cat, I don’t like cross ones.” 

His mother did not say any thing more at that 
time, but she remembered how Edward wanted to 
have the poor cat put to death; for she was sorry 
to think he showed so little mercy, and that he 
thought so much of his own kindness. The Lord 
said, ‘* Blessed are the merciful, for they shall ob- 
tain mercy ;” and “ Blessed are the meek, &c."”— 
Now little Edward wanted mercy for the cat, and 
so he was not blessed by the Lord; and he wanted 
meekness, for he could not bear that even poor 
puss should not obey and love him for his kindness ; 
therefore as IT told you his mother was sorry, for 
she loved God and believed his word, and she knew 
that if Edward were not among the Lord's blessed 
people, he would be one of those who are cursed ; 
and her heart was in pain even to think of so dread- 
ful a thing, and she did all in her power to make 
her little child fear and love God. The next day 
Edward was sitting hy the fire shelling some corn 
for his chickens, and looking very happy, when his 
mother said, ‘‘ My son, that is a nice fire, are you 
warm and comfortable?” ‘Oh yes, ma’am.”— 
‘Are your shoes and clothes warm and whole ?”—~ 
“‘ Why yes, mother, you know I have very good 
clothes, and a great coat and all.” ‘Is your bed 
soft and warm?” ‘‘ Why mother, what makes you 
ask me so, you know there are two or three blank- 
ets on it, and I almost always sleep nice and warm 
the whole night without waking,” ‘‘ Never mind 
why I ask you yet;” said his mother “ only answer 
me ; Have you good food and drink ?” ‘* Yes ma’am, 
and often more than I want.” ‘ Where do all 
these good things come from?” ‘‘God gives them 
tome, mother.” ‘* Do you then love him, and mind 
him, and try to please him in all your ways?” Ed- 
ward knew he did not, and so he did not like to 
speak—he held his head down, and his mother said, 
“ Then, my son, don’t you think you ought to be kil- 
led?” The little boy startled and opened his eyes 
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wide, saying “ Mother! killed?” ‘ Why,” said his 
mother, *‘ yuu certainly must think so, who thought 
the cat ought to be killed because she did not love 
him, and mind him, when he was kind to her ?’”— 
**T did, ma’am ;” said Edward, and his face turned 
red, for he began to see now why his mother asked 
all those questions. She went on and said, “ God, 
my child, has done more for you than you ever did 
for the cat, and moreover he made you, and has a 
right to do what he pleases with you; therefore, he 
might justly kill you, for you know all the good you 
have comes from him, and poor puss does not know 
any thing.” ‘ Oh mother, [ know now that | was 
wrong about the cat; I dont want to kill her to-day; 
I played with her this morning,and she behaved bet- 
ter.” ‘ But what do you think about yourself, Ed- 
ward? You were all ready yesterday to have her 
killed, and now, what if God in his anger should deal 
with you, as you would have done with that poor an- 
imal. I told you he might do itin justice, for he is 
a just God: He might cast you off in your sins, 
but though he is just, he is not cruel nor unmerci- 
ful—though you have many times broken his law, 
he does not desire your death, but has graciously 
made a way for you to escape; you know too what 
way thatis.” ‘ O yes, mother,” said the little boy, 
now almost ready to cry—‘‘ He sent the Lord Jesus 
to die upon a cross instead of us, and if we believe 
in him we shall not die, but live forever; is not that 
what you often tell me, mother?” ‘ Yes, my child, 
and it is God’s blessed word ; but Edward, you do 
not believe in him ¢ruly ; if you did you would love 
him and try all the time to obey him, as he says, 
“* Be merciful as your Father in heaven is merci- 
ful.” ‘* You were unmerciful to the cat—he tells 
you to be humble ; you were too proud to forgive a 
dumb beast for not obeying you; and like a little 
tyrant, would have had her put todeath. God has 
not dealt so with you, or you would now be dead and 
your soul in that dreadful place, where all who for- 
get God are shut up in torment for ever and ever. 
Remember this, my son, goto your own room and 
pray to God to have mercy on you for Jesus Christ’s 
sake; ask him to show you all the evil that is in 
your heart; to make you repent truly and be a 
child of God indeed.” His mother said more than 
this to try and make him feel how sinful he was by 
nature, and the little boy went away sorrowful. I 
hope his mother’s words were not in vain, for he 
must be a bad boy indeed, who will not love & mind 
a dear mother trying to lead him to God. Little 
boys and girls who read this, look at your hearts, 
think of your ways, and see if you are not like Ed- 
ward. I know youare; many of you. Go thenas 
Edward’s mother told him to do; learn to pray for 
mercy now, and to walk after the example of Jesus 
Christ, that you may be saved when it is too late to 
pray; for the time is coming when the door shall 
be shut upon those who do not listen to instruction, 
and if they then pray saying, ‘‘ Lord, Lord, open 
to us’”’—he will say, “‘ 1 know you not ; depart from 
me, ye workers of iniquity.” ‘* And they shall goto 
everlasting punishment, but the righteous unto life 
eternal.” [S. S. Messenger. 








BENEVOLENCE. 








LUCY AND ALICE,—Concluded. 


Alice went home and thought herself to sleep a- 
bout what Lucy had been telling her. It was now 
Friday night, and she had spent three cents.— The 
next morning, she asked her. mother if she would 
please give her a box to put her money in, as Lucy 
did. Het mother told her to go away and not 
trouble her, for she was very busy. Alice went in 
a room by herself, and began to cry, and thought if 
her mother was only as kind as Lucy’s, how glad 
she would be; then she thought again “‘ yes: she 
is as good, but she is too busy now.” Alice told 
Lucy she had no box to put her money in. ‘ Why 
cannot you make one Alice, of paste-board?” ‘‘ Oh 
no, I never made such a thing in my life.” ‘ Well, 


Alice, I will get mother to show me, and I will 
make you one by the time you come out of school. 


so she has time to teach me how to make such 
things.” 

In the evening, Alice got her box and.kissed Lu- 
cy for being so kind to her, and she had one pen- 
ny ready that her uncle gave her to put in it. She 
skipped and danced because she felt so happy when 
she thought she would be able to buy poor Sarah 
some tea. About four weeks after, she begged Lu- 
cy to open her box and she would open hers. Lu- 
cy said she had not a great deal, for she owed her 
mother six pence. ‘‘ Well,” said Alice, “ let us put 
our money together, and buy something for old Ma- 
ry or Sarah.” ‘No, no, mother and I take care of 
Mary alone, and mother says I may buy a cap for 
Mary, and then I will make it to-morrow, and in 
the evening we will take you with us to see the old 
woman.” 

The next evening, Lucy’s mother, and Alice, 
and Lucy went to see the poor people. Mary was 
pleased with her new cap, but she did not like to 
wear it, for Sarah was much worse off than she. 
Alice whispered to Lucy, “tell Mary, Sarah shall 
have one too.” Sothe next morning, she asked 
Lucy to go with her to the same shop and buy enough 
muslin. ‘‘ I never go to shops, to buy any thing with- 
out mother ;” said Lucy. ‘* Well,” said Alice, ‘‘ per- 
haps my mamma will go out to day, and I will give 
her my money to get it; then when school will be 
out, I will make it ;” ‘ yes,” said Lucy ‘and I will 
help you.”—In the evening, again they all went to 
see the poor old woman. Sarah was very glad to 
get the new cap, and said she could keep herself 
clean withtwo caps. ° 

Though these old women were very poor, they 
were very cleanly, for they thought it was very wick- 
ed to be dirty and lazy; they were very old and 
could not earn a great deal, yet they lived snug and 
clean. 

Alice felt so much happier in saving her pennies 
to do good with, that she never thinks of buying 
sweet things at all; she says all she needs her moth- 
er gives her, and she has told her little brother Hen- 
ry what a naughty thing it is to do so, and he has 
got a box too; but he says, Lucy and Alice may 
take care of the poor old women, but he will send 
his to the missionaries, who go away far off to teach 
poor children and people who think the sun and 
moon and stars are God, who God is, and about the. 
Saviour of sinners.—“‘ And when I get old enough, 
then I will go myself if I am good ; you and Lucy 
may send your pennies to me, while I am preach- 
ing to the wicked Turks.” ‘ Oh” said Alice “* Lu- 
‘cy and I will be grown up too, and will send more 
than pennies.” ‘So do,” said Henry, ‘‘ Edward 
Kane and | will need all you can give us, for our 
teacher was telling us in Sunday School the other 
day how much the missionaries suffered, and some- 
times they had not enough bread ; and they had to 
lay out at night, and be chased from place to place, 
and have nohome. Oh Alice, how bad I did feel 
when our teacher told us that; for I thought of all 
the money I had spent for tops and sweet things; I 
hope I will never doso again, for I might have sent 
a great mary testaments and tracts to the missiona- 
ries, for our teacher said they had not as many as 
the people wanted. Come Alice, the bell has rung, 
and we must go to school.” So away they went, 
thinking as their teacher had often told them in the 
Saviour’s words, “It is more blessed to give than 
to receive.” ib. 
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LEGH RICHMOND’S ADVICE TO HIS DAUGHTERS. 


The friends of religion will grieve, and those who 
are otherwise will rejoice, if you could be drawn in- 
to compliances, and expressions of sentiment, at va- 
riance with your father’s; always, therefore, keep 
in remembrance, whether you are in company with 
decidedly religious and consistent Christians, or 
with those who are only partially so, or with those 
who are not so (unhappily) at all,—that you have 
not only your own peace of conscience to maintain, 
but the estimation and honor of your parent also. 

Many temptations will occur, to induce you to 





My mother has no little baby as your mother has, 


——— 


reverse to those which you hear me supporting, both 
in the pulpit and the parlor. Be not ashamed of 
firmly, though modestly, in such cases, resistin 
them. State what mine and your principles are 
and heed not the momentary unpleasantness of ap. 
pearing singular, when conscience and duty re. 
quire it. You may easily say, ‘‘ My father does 
not approve of such and such things, neither can 
I.” No person whose estimation is worth having 
will think the worse of you, for such instances of 
mild but decisive firmness ; and without it I should 
be disgraced. 

_ All descriptions of public amusements, novels 
popular amorous poems, plays, songs, vanities, and 
finery, and all the sad tribe of poisonous and dan- 
gerous pursuits, should be regulated by this princi. 
ple; and oh, that your own simplicity and love to 
Christ may never give way to one sad influence of 
false sentiment, even amongst those whom, on oth- 
er accounts, we may esteem and regard. The half 
religious are often more dangerous than those who 
are less so; because we are more on our guard in 
the latter case than the former. The great number 
of instances in which I have seen the young people 
of religious families deeply injured on their spirits 
and habits by much visiting with persons of differ. 
ent views and custoins from those of their own house- 
hold, has made me, I confess, from pure motives of 
conscience and prudence, very averse to much of 
that sort of visiting in my own children’s case, which 
I know to have been productive of bad consequen- 
ces in others. And the difficulty of drawing the 
line has always appeared very great with my num- 
erous friends and acquaintance. Still I wish to 
make you happy in every reasonable way ; and I 
am glad when I can give you the advantage of new 
scenes and company, when it is of the right kind. 
But as in my journeys extensive intercourse takes 
place, a great variety of characters will fal! in your 
way; and I wish for all your sakes that you may 
be provided with sober, discreet, and religious cau- 
tions, that the natural ardor of youth may not lead 
you into unbecoming or sinful compliances. | 
know many families, and you know a few, where, 
perhaps, the parents are religious, but their young 
people are very imperfectly, if at all so; in such 
cases you may, from equality of age, be thrown 
much more into the light, frivolous and objectiona- 
ble conversation of the younger, instead of the more 
useful communications of the elders of the family. 
Here often, there is danger ; ever prefer and choose 
those, of whatever age, in whom you think you dis- 
cover a holy, serious, benevolent, consistent way 
of acting and speaking.— Memoir. 


————— 
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INFANT SCHOOLS, 

Facts and Anecdotes relating to young Children. 
From “ Infant Education,”’ published hy Shirley &Hyde,Portland. 
A little boy, the subject of the following anec- 
dote, being six years of age, and forward in his 
learning, I considered him fit to be sent to another 
school, and sent word to his parents accordingly. 
The father came immediately and said, he hoped 1 
would keep him until he was seven years of age: 
adding, that he had many reasons for making the 
request. Itold him the design of the institution 
was, to take such children as no other school would 
admit, and as his child had arrived at the age of six, 
he would be received into the public schools; and 
as we had a number of applications to admit. chil- 
dren much younger, I could not grant his request. 
He then said, “I understand that you make use of 
pictures in the school, and I have good reason to 
approve of them, for, said he, you must know that 
I have a large Bible in the house which was left 
me by my deceased mother; but, like many more, 
I never looked into it, but kept it merely for show. 
The child of course was forbidden to open it, for 
fear of its being spoiled: but stil] he was continu- 
ally asking me toread in it, and I as continually 
denied him: indeed, I had imbibed many unfavor- 
able impressions concerning this book, and had no 
inclination to read it, and I was not very anxious 





yield and conform to habits and principles, the very 





that the child should. However, the child was not 
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jo be put off, although several times T gave him a 
box on the ear for worrying me; yet, notwithstand- 
ing this, the child would frequently ask me to read 
in it, when he thought I was in good humor; and 
at last I complied with his wishes. 

“ Please, father, said he, will you read about Solo- 
mon’s wise judgment? I don’t know where te find 
it, was the reply ; then, said the child, I will tell 
you : it isin the third chapter of the first book of 
Kings. I looked as the child directed, and found 
it and read it to him. Having done so, I was about 
to shut the book, which he perceiving, says, ‘“‘Now, 

Jease father, will you read about Lazarus raised 
from the dead,” which was done; and, in short, 
says the father, he kept me at least two hours that 
night, and completely tired me out, for there was 
no getting ridof him. The next night he renew- 
ed the application with ‘‘ Please Father, will you 
read about Joseph and his brethren?’ and he 
could always tell me where it was to be found. In- 
deed, he was not contented with my reading it, but 
would get me into many difficulties, by asking me 
to explain that which | knew nothing about, and 
if [could not tell him, he would tell me that I 
ought to go to church, for his master had told him, 
that that was the place to learn more about it; and 
added, and ‘I will go with you, father.” Inshort, 
he told me every picture you had in your school, 
and kept me so well atit, that I really got the hab- 
tof reading for myself, with some degree of de- 
light; this, therefore, is one of the reasons why I 
wish the child to remain in school.” A short time 
afterwards the mother called on me, and told me 
that none could be happier than she, for there was 
such an alteration in her husband for the better, 
that she could scarcely believe him to be the same 
man; that instead of being in the skittle ground, 
in the evening, spending his money and getting 
tipsey, he was reading at home to her and his chil- 
dren, and the money that used to go for gambling, 
was now going to buy good books, with which, in 
conjunction with the Bible, they were greatly de- 
lighted, and obtained from them a great deal of 
pleasure and profit; that her object in calling was 
once more to return thanks to Mr. Wilson and my- 
welf, for the great benefit that had accrned to the 
family through the child’s being in theInfant school. 
Here we see that a whole family were made com- 
fortable,; and called to a sense of religion and duty, 
by the instrumentality of a child of six years of age ; 
for I have made inquiries, and found that the whole 
family attend a place of worship, and that their 
character will bear the strictest investigation. 








THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 
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From the S. S. Messenger. 
EXAMPLE FOR SABBATH SCHOOL BOYS. 

Not long since I visited a Sabbath School where 
Thad formerly taught, and as I was sitting down 
and talking to some little children, I heard a voice 
behind me teaching the next class, which I thought 
I knew, and on turning saw James B——, a boy 
who used to be among my scholars, with seven or 
eight little boys gathered around him, whom he was 
teaching from ‘‘a plain and easy catechism,” late- 
ly published for children. He was talking to them 
about it, and asking questions of his own upon it, 
and his little boys were very attentive, and seemed 
to love him. I got up and went to his seat and 
said, “ James, I am very glad to see you here; it 
18 so pleasant to see scholars becoming teachers as 
they grow up: especially if they are good teachers. 

hope you remember the souls of these little boys, 
and do not think it enough to teach them to read, 
and hear them say their lessons.” James colored 
and the tears were in his eyes, as he said, ‘I try 
to teach them as you used to teach me ;” and then 
he began to tell me particularly about each of them; 
and how much they knew, and what sort of chil- 
dren they were ; proving that he was not like ma- 
ny teachers anxious only to get through his Sun- 
day's work with them, like a tiresome task, but 


that he made it his business to do it well, as a plea- 
sant duty. 


when he asked me questions about his lessons, and 
made remarks about them, and would talk to me 
about the things in the Bible, as Sabbath Scholars 
and their Teachers should always do. And when 
some of them left the Sabbath School, thinking 
they were too big to come any longer, they wonder- 
ed that James B—— should stay ; and some laugh- 
ed at him and others told him that he was a fool, 
and others tried to persuade him to leave the Sab- 
bath School: but James, though he sometimes felt 
a little disturbed and almost tempted to give up, still 
continued : for he believed his teacher, that noone 
need be ashamed of doing right, and that boy is 
the greatest coward, who is afraid of being laugh- 
ed at by foolish, ignorant and sinful people who 
have not the fear of God before their eyes. 

James’ good behaviour was soon taken notice of, 
and the little class given him which he now teaches, 
may the blessing of the Lord’ be with him, and he 
and his teacher and his class. of little boys, meet 
at the right hand of the Lordin the day of judg- 
ment. A Teracner. 








THE NURSERY. 








From the Youth’s Friend. 
ON CHRIST ASCENDING INTO HEAVEN. 


“QO! Mamma, what a delightful place must heav- 
en be,” said Harriet, as she sat by her side sewing. 
‘* Papatold me the other day, that there will be no 
need of the sun, nor of the moon, as God himself 
is the glory of it. Yes, he told me that in heaven 
there will be neither sin nor pain, but that we shall 
be for ever happy in the presence of Jesus. Do 
you think I shall ever get to this delightful place, 
Mamma?” 

** My dear,” replied Mrs. M. “no one can get to 
heaven but those who love Jesus. Do you love him, 
Harriet?” 

With much simplicity, whilst a blush rose on her 
cheek, little Harriet said, ‘I pray, dear Mamma, 
that I may love Jesus, for I am sure I wishto do so.” 

** Weil then, my love, | hope God, who has taught 
you thus to pray, will kindly hear your prayers and 
give you aheart truly to love your blessed Saviour. 
Where is Jesus now, my dear child?” ‘“ He is in 
heaven,” said Harriet. ‘‘ But do, dear Mamma, tell 
me how he went there ?” 

Mrs. M. who always delighted to lead her belov- 
ed child to the knowledge of Jesus, being herself 
an humble follower of the Lord, cheerfully complied 
with her request. 

“You must know, my dear Harriet, that Jesus 
was alive before he lived upon earth. As the Son 
of God, he was one with the Father from all eterni- 
ty, though as the Son of man he was born in Beth- 
lehem when he took upon him our nature. 

“* My dear, this is a great mystery.—But God has 
revealed it tous ; and we must pray for grace to re- 
ceive it. Jesus is God and man; and in this glori- 
ous mystery we must fully and entirely believe, if 
we wish to be saved. 

“* What do you mean by mystery?” asked Har- 
riet. ‘I mean, my dear, that this is atruth, which 
far exceeds the powers of our minds to comprehend. 
St. Paul says, ‘‘ great is the mystery of godliness ; 
God was manifest in the flesh.” 

“ This divine Saviour then, came down from hea- 
ven to save us from our sins, by obeying the holy 
law of God which we have broken; and by dying 
upon the cross for us sinners who deserve to die 
ourselves.” 

“‘ This was indeed kind,” said Harriet; “I al- 
ways love those two sweet lines in the Hymn, 

‘* Nothing brought him from above, 
Nothing but redeeming love.” 

“When our Saviour,” said Mes. M. “ was laid in 
the grave, his apostles had all their hopes buried 
with him. They had no‘idea of his rising again, 
though +he'told them*he should do so. But how as- 


ed to them once more; and assured them it was HE 
HIMSELF Who stood beforethem. He showed them 





~ I well remember when James B—— was in my 


tonished and delighted were they, when he appear- 
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class, that some of the boys used to laugh at him | his side also, pierced with the spear. Then they 


saw and believed. 

For about forty days our blessed Redeemer re- 
mained upon the earth, teaching and comforting 
his apostles. One day, he led them out as far as to 
Bethany, and he lifted up his hands and blessed 
them. And it came to pass while he blessed them, 
he was parted from them, and carried up into hea- 
ven, and a cloud received him out of their sight. 

“* How delightful,my dear Harriet, is the thought, 
that the last act of our Lord upon earth was the act 
of blessing his disciples. And now that he is in 
heaven, he still continues to bless his faithful peo- 
ple, by sending to them the Comforter, even the 
Spirit of truth, to guide them into all truth.” 

“If f had been there,” said Harriet, “‘ how I 
should have stood looking up after my ascending 
Saviour.” ‘And so did his disciples,” said Mrs. 
M. “ but while they looked steadfastly towards hea- 
ven as he went up, behold two men, or angels in 
the form of men, stood by them in white apparel, 
who said, Ye men of Galilee, why stand yé gazing 
up into heaven? this same Jesus which is taken up 
from you into heaven, shall so come in like manner 
as ye have seen him go into heaven.—Then they 
returned to Jerusalem, and continued with one ac- 
cord in prayer and supplication, according to our 
Lord’s command, that they should tarry in the city 
of Jerusalem till they should receive the promise of 
the Father, even the gift of the Holy Ghost. 

‘“* Now, my dear love, may you often think of the 
dying love, the rising power, and the ascending 
grace of the Saviour. By his death may you die 
unto sin; by his resurrection may you rise to new- 
ness of life ; and by his ascension into heaven, may 
your heart be fixed upon things above. Then will 
Christ be indeed a Saviour to you, and when death 
shall call you away from this world of sorraw, you 
will be admitted into that delightful place where 
there is no night, nor sin, nor pain, but where alt 
will be bliss and joy for ever.” 

Harriet rose from her seat, threw her arms around 
her mother’s neck, and with tearful eyes said, 
“thank you, for this account of Jesus ascending in- 
to heaven. I hope I shall be indeed his child, and 
dwell with him for ever.” 








OBITUARY. 








e From the Child’s Magazine. 
MELANCHOLY DEATH OF LITTLE HENRY C. WARD. 

Henry C. Ward lived in the beautiful city of 
New-Haven, Conn. He was the son of Captain 
Henry Ward. He was born June 12, 1819, and 
died September 4, 1823, aged about four years and 
three months. When little Henry was very young 
and could begin to talk, his mother taught him to 
repeat the Lord’s prayer ; and she often told him he 
must be a good child and love the Saviour. She of- 
ten prayed for little Henry that the Lord would 
make him a very good child, and the Lord heard 
her prayer, for Henry was a most amiable little crea- 
ture. He was very obedient to his father and moth- 
er, and he loved his little brothers very dearly, and 
they loved him, he was so kind and pretty. 

When little Henry was only two years old, he 
had learned several little hymns, and could sing sev- 
eral tunes to great admiration; and when he was 
four years old he could sing nearly all the tunes 
which were sung in the church where he with his 
parents usually attended. 

One day he accompanied his mother to church, 
(for he was very fond of going to church,) rather 
earlier than usual, the preacher had not arrived. 
Henry whispered tohis mother and said, ‘‘ Ma, why 
don’t they sing? I’ sing, shall I, ma?” His moth- 
er said, What would you sing? He said, “I'll sing 
‘ My drowsy powers, why sleep ye so;’ shall I sing, 
ma?’ His mother replied, You must not sing, my 
child, for you are but a little boy. He answered, 
**T can sing like a man!” 

Little Henry was his father’s little darling, he lov- 
ed him dearly ; and who would not love a good child? 
The blessed Jesus loves good ehildren, and Henry 





his hands and his feet pierced with the nails; and 


was a good child. ‘The sweetness of his temper, 


and his wonderful activity, endeared him to all who 
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knew him, All were expecting that he would make | 
a very good and useful man. 

A few weeks before he died, Henry’s papa was 
about to set off for New-York, so he bought Henry 
a new hat and gave him. When he gave Henry the 
new hat he said to him, “‘ My little boy must keep 
this hat good three years.” His mother said, “ Hen- 
ry may not live three years.” But his papa said, 
“Henry is as likely to live as any body.” ‘Sol 
am, papa,” said little Henry. But poor Henry nev- 
er saw his papa again, for before his papa returned 
from New-York little Henry died. 

When Captain Ward left home his little child 
William, who was younger than Henry, was quite 
sick; and Henry was much afraid that his little 
brother would die. On the day that little Henry 
died, he said to his mother, ‘* Ma, if my little broth- 
er Wiiliam should die to-day, would he go to heav- 
en?’ His mother said, “If William is a good boy 
he would go to heaven if he should die.” Then lit- 
tle Henry said, ‘‘ Ma, ifI should die to-day, would 
I goto heaven?” His mother told him if he was a 
good boy he would go to heaven. Henry said, 
** Ma, I don’t know how I can get to heaven, it is 
so high,” His mother said, “ My child, God will 
show you the way if you are agood boy.” But lit- 
tle Henry was nearer heaven than he imagined, for 
he died before night. 

When I come to tell the manner of little Henry’s 
death, I dare say- you will feel very bad; but you 
will learn that little children must be always ready 
to die, for they know not what day they may die. 
This little boy was as well on the day which he died 
as ever he had been, and was playing with his little 
mates as cheerfully as ever, until about six o’clock 
in the afternoon. 

It was on Thursday that little Henry died. He 
was playing in the front door with three little chil- 
dren about as old as himself, little thinking death 
was so near. A young man passed by the door 
whom little Henry knew, and whom he dearly lov- 
ed. The young man hada gun which he had late- 
ly bought, and was going down tothe water side to 
try it. Henry called to him, and said, “ John, where 
are you going? let me see your gun.” John stop- 
ped to show Henry his gun, but it happened the 
lock was not good, and as he turned it around sud- 
denly it went off, and the whole contents were dis- 
charged into poor little Henry’s face. He immedi- 
ately fell to the floor. His mother hearing the re- 
port of the gun, ran to the door, but O! who can 
describe her feelings when she perceived her dear 
little child was shot. She took him up in her arms, 
he turned his little eyes towards her, but he could 
not speak, he never spoke again, he struggled a few 
moments in dreadful agonies, and then expired. 
The young man was very sorry for this dreadful ac- 
cident, for he loved little Henry dearly, and would 
not have hurt him for all the world. But young 
men must be very careful when they handle loaded 
guns or any deadly instrument. A great many ac- 
cidents happen because people are not sufficiently 
careful. 

Henry’s papa returned from New-York before 
they buried him. The people kept watching to 

see his vessel come in sight; and when they sawit, 
they sent a messenger to meet him, ina little boat, 
to tell him the sad news of Henry’s death. When 
he saw the little boat coming towards the vessel, he 
thought it was coming to bring illtidings. He said, 
‘* My little William is dead ;” but he thought, ‘I 
have Henry left.” When they informed him-what 

















NATURAL HISTORY. 





THE TIGER. 

The term tiger, in the Armenian language, is 
said literally to signify an arrow, and denotes the 
rapidity with which the animal, so denominated, 
bounds or darts on its prey. The length of this 
quadruped, from the upper part of the fore head to 
the origin of the tail, is about nine feet, and the 
height about four or five feet, which is, also, the 
length ofthe tail. The prevailing colour of the bo- 
dy is a deep tawny, or orange-yellow; the face, 
throat, and lower part of the belly, are nearly white; 
and the whole is traversed by numerous long black 
stripes, forming a bold and striking contrast with 
the ground colour. 

The tiger is a native of Asia, occurring from 
China and Chinese Tartary to Armenia, but chief- 
ly frequenting tle hot climates of India and the In- 
dian Islands, particularly the hilly and wooded dis- 
tricts; lurking in jungles and thickets, from which 
it issues to spread its ravages all around, attacking 
the flocks and herds, unterrified by the sight or re- 
sistance of man, and closing even with the lion in 
such fierce encounters, that the combatants have 
been known to fal] together. When undisturbed, 
the tiger plunges his head into the body of his vic- 
tim, and quaffs large draughts of blood, the sources 
of which are generally exhausted before his thirst 
is allayed. So prodigious, too, is his muscular 
strength, that he is capable of carrying off a dead 
buffalo, of nearly double the weight of a common 
ox. In his native wilds, he conceals himself from 
view, and springs on his prey with a most hideous 
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within him, when he went out and wept bitter] 
I never hear the coming of the day announced 
by the cockcrowing, without thinking of Peter 
‘‘ Another day is approaching with its cares ang 
temptations and trials ; every hour will bring with 
it some new danger; the vows of God are upon me - 
the adversary is on the alert ; God is to be served 
and the interests of the precious soul to be secyr. 
ed, and the honor of my Master is to be upheld in 
the presence of a wicked world. Perhaps I ma 
this day bring reproach upon religion by an uncod. 
ly walk and conversation ; I may be left to den 
my Saviour; I may become a traitor to his cause 
and the enemies of Christ may rejoice at my fall, 
— But it is impossible !—So thought Peter; J am 
ready to die for his sake. But the little maid met 
him; he denied his Master, and went out and wept 
bitterly.” [NV. H. Obs. 


-KR— 

Napoleon and the Stone Cutter.—Napoleon 
when in the height of his power, being once at A. 
miens, whilst traversing the square, in the midst 
of the acclamations of the inhabitants who had as. 
sembled around him, cast his eyes upon the multi- 
tude, and perceived, in one of the corners of the 
square, a stone-cutter, who had not been induced 
to quit his work by the curiosity which animated 
the crowd by whom he was surrounded. The indif- 
ference of this man excited the curiosity of Napo 
leon. He wished to know something about him; 
and passing through the crowd, urged on his horse 
until he arrived close tohim. ‘ What are you do 
ing there?” said Napoleon. The workman raised 
his eyes, and recognized the Emperor. “I am 











roar; but, if he miss his aim, he is apt, like the li- 
on, to shrink away, without repeating the attempt. 
Though he seldom makes an open attack on any 
creature that is capable of resistance, he seems to 
prefer men, when he can procure them by surprise, 
to any other prey. In some parts of India, tigers 


about the forests ; and they have even been seen to 
swim out to boats at anchor, ata little distance from 
the shore, and drag off the men from on board. 
As in Java they frequently carry off travellers, when 
any person of consequence goes into the country, 
he is attended by men, who incessantly blow a sort 
of small French horns, the shrill sound of which is 
said to frighten them entirely away. ‘The number 
of persons killed by tigers, every year, in Sumatra, 
is almost incredible; for there whole villages have 
at times been depopulated by them; whilst ideas of 
superstition, connected with the doctrine of transmi- 
gration, render the natives very remiss in their en- 
deavours to destroy them. The roar of the tiger is 
said to be tremendous, commencing with deep, slow, 
and melancholy inflections, then becoming more a- 
cute, and‘terminating in a violent cry, interrupted 
by long, tremulous intonations, which distract the 
imagination, especially when thése roarings, which 
are uttered chiefly in the night, are reverberated by 
the echoes of the mountains. When robbed of her 
young, the rage of the female knows no bounds; 
and, braving every danger, she will pursue the plun- 


and, when the hope of recovering her offspring is 
lost, she expresses her griefand indignation by the 
most fearful howlings. 

Neither gentleness nor constraint has, it is alle- 
ged, hitherto succeeded in taming the full grown ti- 
ger, which seems to be scarcely sensible of the at- 





had happened, and that his little Henry was dead, 
he said, ‘‘ Can it be possible that Henry is dead?’ 
Yes, it was possible, and certain too, that poor lit- 
tle Henry, the darling of his father, wasdead. His 
papa never heard the voice of this dear, amiable 
child any more. But as Henry was a good child, 
we doubt not that he is now in heaven, for Jesus 
said, ‘‘ Suffer little children tocome unto me, and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of hea- 
ven.” T. 8. 
New-Haven, Nov. 24, 1828. 








* MAXIM. 
We are ever in want, and God is ever giving ;—prayers, 
therefore, and praises, are ever suitable and becoming. 





tentions of its keeper, and would tear the hand that 
feeds, as well as that which insults or chastises it. 
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PETER’S WARNING. 

It is said that Peter, after his fall, never heard 
the cock crow without being overwhelmed with 
grief. It reminded him* of the confidence with 
which he professed his attachment to Christ, of the 
struggle which took place in his mind between his 
love for his Saviour and his fear of danger, of the 
cursing and swearing with which he-finally denied 
his Lord, and of the tempest of grief. which arose 





are particularly fatal to wood-cutters and labourers | am sorry for it: you were a brave man—lI shall be 


derer to the sea-shore, or into the gates of cities | 


cutting stone.” ‘You have served under me,” 
quickly observed the Emperor, who recognized an 
old soldier. ‘It is true, Sire.” ‘* You were pres 
ent at the campaign of Egypt,—you were a briga 
dier insuchacorps?” ‘ Yes, Sire.” ‘ Why have 
you quitted the service?” ‘‘ Because I had com- 
pleted my time, and obtained my discharge.” “I 


| happy todo for you any thing in my power: say 
, what do you require from me?” =‘ That your Maj- 
|esty will leave me to cut my stone in quiet; my 
, Work suffices me; I am in want of nothing.” This 
trait brings to mind the interview of Diogenes with 
Alexander; but the modest pride of the Greek 
philosopher was not equal to the reply of the stone- 
| cutter. —French Paper. 
—eDe— 
How to stop a Quarrel.—Make your enemy see 
,and feel your love to him; this will subdue his 
enmity, and perhaps gain his affections. 
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THE GOLDEN RULE.—Anonymovs. 


‘* Whatsoever ye would that others should do unto you, do 
ye even so to them.”’ 


To do to others, as I would that they should do to me, 

| Will make me honest, kind and good, as children ought to be. 
We never should behave amiss, nor need be doubtful long, 

| As we may always tell, by this, if things are right or wrong. 


| I know I should not steal, or use the smallest thing I see, 
| Which I should never like to lose, if it belonged to me: 

Nor others should I treat with spite, or strike an angry blow, 
Because I should not think it right, if they should serve me so. 


But any kindness they may need, I’ll do, whate’er it be ; 

As Lam very glad, indeed, when they are kind to me. 

Then let me ne’er, at home, at school, in action, or in word, 
Appear not to have learned this rule of Jesus Christ the Lord. 


SFa— 
LIGHTS AND SHADES. 
By Mrs, Hemans. 
The gloomiest day hath gleams of light; 
The darkest wave hath bright foam near it; 
And twinkles through the cloudiest night 
Some solitary star to cheer it. 
The gloomiest soul is not all gloom ; 
The saddest heart is not all sadness ; 
And sweetly o’er the darkest doom, 
There shines some lingering beam of gladness. 
Despair is never quite despair; 
Nor life, nor death the future closes : 
And round the shadowy brow of care, 
Will hope and fancy twine their roses. 
[ Forget-Me-Not. 
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